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THE WESTERN TRADITION: MAN AND 
HIS FREEDOM 


A Princeton Cooperative Course in 
the Humanities! 

I have already expressed my conviction that the 
strength of the Classics in the modern college cur- 
riculuum lies in the importance and vitality of what 
the Classics have to say; and that the Classical mes- 
sage, if I may call it this, can often be best delivered 
in cooperation with other departments in the Humani- 
ties. It is because of this belief that I am taking your 
time to describe for you a course recently established 
at Princeton, which 1s not actually in Classics at all. 

Our course is entitled, “The Western Tradition: Man 
and his Freedom,’ and is given by members of the de- 
partments of Religion, Classics, Philosophy, and His- 
tory. The first term deals with the ancient world 
down to the end of the Middle Ages; a course in the 
second term carries our study of these ideas in modern 
times down to the present. The course is not required 
of our students; it is an elective for sophomores and 
upper-classmen. Our purpose is to present to our stu- 
dents some important documents dealing with the 
origin and development of the most important modern 
concepts in this area of human freedom; or, to state 
the same idea negatively, to study the limitations (real 
or assumed) placed on man because he is the kind of 
being that he is. It should be noted that we are not 
studying man as a biological specimen; the course is 
given without the assistance of a bio-chemist. Nor is 
it a social science course (as many people think when 
they first see its title), limited to a study of the de- 
velopment of political freedom and the history of 
democracy, although this branch of human freedom 
enters very largely into our discussions. None the less, 
we are primarily concerned with the broader, more 
comprehensive aspects of freedom. As a matter of 
fact, it is impossible to classify the course according to 
traditional departmental or divisional categories: it 1s 


not Religion, nor Classics, nor General Literature, nor 
Philosophy, nor History, although we draw on the 
material of all these subjects. It started as an ‘Emer- 
gency’ course during the war (along with Aerial 
Photography, Map Reading, and Military German), 
and is now administered by the Divisional Program in 
the Humanities, which previously had given no 
courses of its own. 


In arranging the material of the course, we adopt 
the distinction made by Matthew Arnold, and recently 
developed by Sir Richard Livingstone in ‘Greek Ideals 
and Modern Life’; the distinction is, of course, that 
between Hebraism and Hellenism, or what the Hebraic- 
Christian tradition has contributed to our modern 
ways of thought and what we have inherited from the 
Classical Greeks and Romans. We therefore spend the 
first part of the course on the Hebraic-Christian tradi- 
tion, down to the end of the New Testament period; 
we then go back and start anew in the Hellenic tra- 
dition. 

We find that we derive two important advantages 
from this arrangement. In the first place, it permits us 
to make a number of sharp and illuminating contrasts, 
which are most useful in our teaching. While we warn 
our students that these are broad generalizations, and 
that many exceptions may be found, it is generally 
true that the Hebrew and Christian universe is theo- 
centric, while the Greek world is anthropocentric; for 
the Hebraic-Christian thinker, Nature is dependent on 
God, almost a mere extension of His Will; in the 
Hellenic world, after the sixth century B.c., Nature is 
independent of the gods, and is studied for its own 
sake—an attitude on which our modern scientific 
knowledge depends. Further, there is a sense of infinity 
among the Hebrews, as opposed to the constant Greek 
demand for measure and proportion in all things. And 
finally, in the Hebraic-Christian tradition there is an 
emphasis on will as the ultimate source of good and 
evil in human affairs, as opposed to the Hellenic empha- 
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sis on knowledge. As you can see, these contrasts 
serve to bring out sharply what is distinctive in each 
position. We believe, however, that the two positions 
are not entirely incompatible, and we spend our last 
four weeks on the fusion or synthesis of the two in the 
Church Fathers and in the Middle Ages. In the second 
place, the course derives from this over-all arrange- 
ment of the material a unity which is mainly lacking in 
the course of the second term; this is, perhaps, less 
the fault of the course itself than a reflection of the 
diversity and disorganization of our modern civili- 
zation. 


In our original planning for the course we had to 
decide at the outset on one fundamental question: 
should we introduce our students to these important 
ideas through the reading of secondary sources—that is, 
a series of modern books about the beliefs of the 
Hebrews and Christians, the Greeks and Romans, etc.; 
or through the use of original documents alone; or 
through a judicious use of both? Despite the difficult- 
ies connected with such a procedure, we unanimously 
agreed that we wanted our students to read and under- 
stand these concepts in their original setting and con- 
text, that is, by reading the original documents them- 
selves so far as was possible. With this idea in mind, 
we have arranged our actual readings as follows: we 
spend five weeks on certain selected passages of the Old 
and New Testaments. You will have to take my word 
—as I have taken the word of our expert in the History 
of Religion—that the selections are as well chosen for 
our purposes as they can be. Here we have been 
forced to compromise slightly with our original prin- 
ciples, and we now ask the students to read Harry 
Emerson Fosdick’s ‘A Guide to Understanding the 
Bible’ along with the reading in the Bible; for our 
experience has shown that of all the reading in the 
course, the Biblical passages give the modern college 
student the most trouble. We then spend five weeks 
on readings in the Classics (in translation, naturally). 
Here I imagine you will want more detail: we read a 
few books of the Iliad—those which are most concerned 
with man’s relation to the gods; two tragedies, 
Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound, and either the Oedipus 
Rex or the Antigone of Sophocles; we then turn to 
Plato, and read The Apology, Crito, and scattered 
selections from the Phaedo, Symposium, and The Re- 
public; next, part of Aristotle’s Ethics; then some of 
the Epicureans and Stoics; and finally some of Cicero's 
De Re Publica. In the last four weeks, which are de- 
voted to the synthesis of the two traditions, our read- 
ings are centered about the Christian Humanists: we 
read both in The Confessions and The City of God of 
St. Augustine, some of the Life of St. Francis, and 
selections from St. Thomas Aquinas. 


It is obvious that this constitutes an unwieldy, 
heterogeneous mass of material; for one thing, the se- 


lections are drawn from a period which extends over 
two thousand years, so that we are constantly presented 
with the difficulty of keeping the historical contexts 
before the students. Part of our lecture time each week 
must be devoted to the constantly shifting historical 
background. Furthermore, the material presents a con- 
glomeration of concepts, many of which are not strictly 
relevant to the subject of man and his freedom; the 
great thinkers present a whole complex of ideas, from 
which their views of human freedom naturally emerge. 
In fact, it is not too much to say that the greater a 
writer is, the more his views on freedom appear as a 
function, so to speak, of his total philosophic position. 
Now, we are eager to have our students appreciate this 
fact, and therefore we spend a certain amount of our 
discussions on a number of ideas that constantly re- 
appear in our reading, even though some of them 
seem, at first sight, to have very little to do with free- 
dom. Some of these topics are: the nature of God and 
man’s ideas about the divinity, Fate and Providence, 
the Problem of Evil and Suffering, the nature of society, 
and the origin and basis of Law. These are all stimu- 
lating and valuable subjects for a college student to 
consider. Still, there is always the danger of too much 
diversity, and we must guard against the tendency to 
allow the course to become merely a superficial survey 
of ancient thought in general, lacking in unity and 
purpose. 

To counteract this tendency, we keep returning in 
our lectures and discussions to our one central theme, 
which I like to present to our students in some way 
such as this: “What do you mean when you say a man 
is free?’ Obviously, he is not unlimited, unrestricted, 
or totally unhampered in his actions. If we say that it 
has something to do with the freedom of his will—i.e., 
that we can choose freely between several possible 
courses—a slight difficulty still remains. I am often 
prevented from making certain choices by a knowledge 
of the likely or inevitable consequences; for example, | 
may, if I choose, leave a room in the third floor of a 
building either by going out the door and down the 
steps or by going out the window. But as a matter of 
fact, I know better than to choose to leave by the 
window; yet it would be absurd of me to complain that 
my freedom is curtailed in any real sense by this fact. 
It is clear, then, that freedom as a concept is only 
meaningful within a certain limiting framework; and 
we next proceed to discuss the nature of this frame- 
work, or the broad areas, within which such limitations 


may be supposed to operate. 


By suggesting and discussing various examples, the 
students can readily discern that there are, broadly 
conceived, three such areas of limitation: Nature, 
Society, and God (or the Supernatural Order). The 
limitations of the Natural Order are, of course, clear 
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and unquestioned. We have not much material on 
this topic in our first term; I am of the opinion that 
the ancients took natural limitations pretty much for 
granted and didn’t worry about them. Of all the 
reading we do in the first term, only the Epicureans 
are at all concerned with the problem of relating man’s 
freedom to the physical structure of the universe. 


Next, the question of the Social or Political Order: 
we are constantly concerned with this problem, from 
our first week’s reading, which includes the Ten Com- 
mandments, to the last, which includes the attempt of 
St. Thomas to fit his fourfold conception of Law into 
a comprehensive philosophy of the universe. We are 
agreed that the greatest classical contribution to mod- 
ern concepts of freedom lies in this area of social rela- 
tions, and it is not too much to say that most of our 
secular ideas of political freedom derive from Greece 
and Rome. Here we stress for our students three main 
concepts, which reappear again and again in different 
forms and in various authors: (1) the idea that man is 
by his very nature a social or ‘political’ animal, with the 
corollary notion that the structure of the state must 
conform to his inner needs, if he is to be really free. 
(2) Connected with this is the idea of Natural Law, 
which was most ably presented and developed by the 
Stoics, and led Cicero to declare that ‘Law is the 
highest reason, implanted in Nature’ and to deduce 
from this that all men are, in some sense, members of 
one Commonwealth. (3) Opposed to this view is the 
concept of the state as a social contract, which was ad- 
vanced by the Sophists of the fifth century and later 
eloquently argued by Lucretius and the Epicureans. 


Thirdly, there is the Supernatural Order, the limita- 
tions imposed by God or Fate. The sense of these 
limitations is perhaps strongest in the Hebrew-Chris- 
tian tradition, although we stress the awareness of 
supernatural guidance in the Greek tragedies and also 
study the problem of Fate and free-will in Greek 
philosophy. 

During our discussiens, we point out to our students 
that there are three main attitudes toward these prob- 
lems of human freedom—attitudes or positions which 
correspond roughly to the three areas of limitation just 
outlined. They are the positions of Naturalism, Hu- 
manism, and Theism. (1) To the Naturalist, man is 
merely an animal, and, as such, is limited only by the 
natural order; he must yield to the control of the laws 
of nature, whether external (in the form of physical and 
biological law) or internal (e.g., the laws of psycho- 
logy). (2) For the Humanist, man is separated from 
the other animals by higher faculties and powers, 
chiefly the soul and reason. He is therefore controlled 
by himself, or by his higher parts, and by the group, 


which represents the highest level of human existence. 


The universe is conceived of as an ordered, rational 
structure of this whole. Freedom then becomes con- 
formity to the structure, which is called Fate, Neces- 
sity, or Law, and evil is ignorance of the structure, or 
a falling away from the harmony and proportion in the 
whole. (3) Finally, to the Theist, man is a creature, 
divinely made and divinely sustained. The laws of the 
universe are God’s will, and freedom lies in submission 
to and communion with this Will, since the Divine 
Will is infinite Goodness. Evil then lies in setting up 
the individual will against this Divine Will, usually with 
disastrous consequences to the individual. 


These are some of the. leading ideas which are pre- 
sented in ‘Man and His Freedom’, and I think that I 
have said enough to show how we treat both the ma- 
terial and the central theme of the course. There are, 
of course, various difficulties and criticisms of the course, 
which we are still working to overcome. For one thing, 
despite all our efforts, some of the students do com- 
plain that the course lacks unity; it seems to them 
merely a hodge-podge of unrelated, though interesting, 
readings. In the second place, there is the difficulty: of 
the material itself: much of what we read is highly in- 
volved, abstract thought. In general, we find that the 
material is not suitable for students below the level of 
the Sophomore year. And finally, many students are 
troubled by the inconclusive nature of the course: we 
give them no single, clear, and simple answer to the 
question, “What is man’s freedom?’—although we may 
indicate our own personal preference from time to time, 
in treating the various points of view and answers which 
are suggested by the reading. 

But I wish to end on a positive note, and to indicate 
a few of the merits and advantages of the course as it 
is now organized. In the first place, the very incon- 
clusive nature of the course reveals to the students the 
complexity and importance of the problem : after all, 
this is a question to which there is no one, simple 
answer. The discovery of this fact alone is a major step 
forward in a sophomore’s education. Secondly, the 
course has succeeded in introducing a great many stu- 
dents to the meaning of the Bible and the Christian 
position; when we first started the course, we were 
appalled to discover the ignorance of most of our stu- 
dents on these matters. And, of course, we have also 
introduced many of them to the main tendencies of 
Classical thought; the course has aroused a real interest, 
and many of the students come back to us for more 
Classics later. Finally, we find that our students have 
enlarged and enriched their comprehension of these 
old and vital concepts; when they meet some of these 
ideas in their modern setting, they have a feeling that 
they understand them better; they have a sense of 
getting at the roots of things, and of seeing things in 
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perspective. And this is the value of the course which 
I wish to stress most: for it is this sense of perspective 
in facing the modern world, and the enrichment or en- 
largement of experience and thought, which constitutes 
one of the first and most important steps in a truly 
liberal and liberalizing education. 


NOTE 


1An address delivered to The Classical Association of The 
Atlantic States at their Fall Meeting in New York, November 


24, 1945. 
CuHarLES T. Murpuy 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


SPIDER VERSUS SNAKE 


In the Classics the enmities or antagonists of certain 
animals are mentioned so often that they have be- 
come traditional or proverbial. The reader will recall 
those of the raven and the kite, the crow and the owl, 
and the swan and the eagle. At the end of a long list 
of species paired off in this way Pliny the Elder writes 
as follows in his Natural History 10.206: 

Librat araneus se filo in caput serpentis porrectae sub 
umbra arboris suae tantaque vi morsu cerebrum adpre- 
hendit ut stridens subinde et vertigine rotata ne filum 
quidem pendentis rumpere, adeo non fugere queat, nec 
finis ante mortem est. 

This passage is introduced into the Natural History 
to provide, not a record of a single or a rare encounter, 
but a picture of a regular occurrence in the world of 
Nature. It serves as an example of a customary way in 
which a small animal may overcome a large one. 
Similar happenings are reported with surprising fre- 
quency in our own country, and they confirm Pliny’s 
words in the main. Circumstantial newspaper accounts 
of struggles between spiders and snakes may enable 
us to fill in some of the missing details in the picture 
that Pliny has left to us. 

* * 

A six-inch water snake, caught in a spider web, 
battled gamely for its life Tuesday, thirty hours after 
being lassoed by the spider as it wriggled its way 
across the floor of Alpena’s filtration plant. 

Watchers of the battle said the snake was putting 
up a strenuous but losing battle against the spider, 
which drove in repeatedly for the kill, continually 
weakening the tiny reptile. 

The snake, about the size of a large angleworm, 
was seen wriggling across the floor of the filtration 
plant late Monday afternoon. Fred Gamelin, caretaker 
at the plant, saw it suddenly lifted into the air near a 
wall. Gamelin went up to it for a closer inspection, 
saw that the spider, not a large one, had dropped 
suddenly to the floor, hooked a web around the snake's 
head and lifted it so that only its tail touched the 
floor. 


* * * 


The strange scene soon attracted a score or more 
of spectators, who crowded around to watch the spider 
strike repeatedly at the snake’s head, with the snake 
vainly but violently swishing its tail to get at its 
tormentor. 

—The Detroit Free Press, October 8, 1941 
* * * * * 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 16.—(AP)—A_ two-day battle 
between a spider of the ordinary household variety and 
a six-inch garter snake, held fast in a web spun by the 
spider, ended today in death for the reptile. 

The life and death struggle occurred in the basement 
of the home of W. F. Miller at Monroeville. He said 
the spider skips up and down a silken cord, biting 
again and again at the snake, unaware of his victory. 

A single silken rope enmeshed the snake when it 
arrived in the cellar. As the snake attempted to gain 
freedom, the spider spun a dozen other fibers around 
the snake until it dangled helplessly in a net stretched 
from the wall to a bottle. 

The duel began when the spider completed the trap. 
After two days of frantic maneuvering, the snake, ex- 
hausted, ceased to struggle. 

—The Ann Arbor Daily 16, 1932 

* 

Torrington, Aug. 15, 1937 (?). A we spider and 
a six-inch grass snake are re-enacting an age-old drama 
at Silano’s greenhouse here. 

The spider captured the snake several days ago by 
weaving a trap through which his prey tried to crawl. 

The snake’s head is enmeshed in the web, and each 
time it wriggles the spider is right there to weave an- 
other strand.! 

* * * 

Ossian, N. Y., Aug. 14—(U.P.).—A snake trapped 
in a cellar by spiders will win its battle for life Sunday 
night, it was announced definitely today by Mr. and 
Mrs. Holden, in whose home the battle is being waged. 

Holden said he would liberate the snake from the 
web which has held it captive for thirteen days after 
giving Sunday sightseers a chance to view the spectacle. 

Frightened by a deluge of letters, telegrams, and 
phone calls from all parts of the country, Mrs. Holden 
persuaded her husband to fix a definite date to end the 
battle. Some of the letters were of a crank nature, some 
accused the Holdens of not being humane, and still 
others threatened them with harm unless the snake 
was freed. 

For the first time it was established today that the 
reptile is a blacksnake and not a grass snake. It is 
estimated that the spiders have spun at least sixty 
separate strands around the snake, slowly raising the 
reptile from the cellar floor.? 

—The Philadelphia Inquirer, August 15, 1937. 
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Baltimore, Aug. 20. A tiny black spider pitted its 
cunning against a foot-long garter snake, a traditional 
enemy, in the cellar of a Baltimore home and appeared 


today to be winning the life and death conflict. 


Horace P. Lane, Jr. reported that the death duel 
began three days ago, when the snake was caught in 
the spider’s web. He said the snake, worn by seventy- 
two hours of struggling to release itself, seemed to be 
growing weaker. 

The little spider, described as ‘no bigger than an eye 
of the snake’, meanwhile sits back in his web and 
waits, or repairs rents torn by the captive in the web. 


—The New York Times, August 21, 1934 


Wide publicity was given to a contest between a 
spider and a snake that took place in Illinois late in 
the summer of 1932. It was noteworthy because of its 
long duration. The following dispatch from the front 
to The New York Times informed an expectant 
nation of its conclusion: 


St. Charles, Ill., Sept. 15—(AP).—While the frus- 
trated spider looked on—with raging eyes, as many 
witnesses attested—Mayor I. G. Langum tonight freed 
a ten-inch garter snake that had been held prisoner in 
its web for twenty-five days. 


‘The affair was assuming international complications’, 
said Mayor Langum, whose sympathies were all with 
the spider, ‘so I decided to put a stop to it’. 


About two hundred spectators crowded into the 
small city pump house to see the termination of the 
duel. 

The snake, whose head had been tightly snared in 
strands of the web since it invaded the spider's lair, 
appeared exhausted, but it was able to partake of nour- 
ishment in the form of milk provided by the Mayor 
before it crawled off in the grass. 


Inasmuch as the snake went away under its own 
power, Mayor Langum said he had no alternative but 
to give the decision to the spider. “The spider was 
going strong at the time of intervention’, he added. 
‘Furthermore, the spider was in better condition. He 
kept up his strength on a diet of flies, while the snake 
was getting nothing to eat’. 


—The New York Times, September 16, 1932 


This battle ‘made’ the front page of the Ann Arbor 
Daily News on September 15, 1932. According to the 
item, ‘Under a magnifying glass the reptile was seen 
to be as securely bound as though it were held in 
chains of iron’. The next day the same paper recorded 
the end of the struggle and published a picture of the 
snake suspended from the web by a strand. The spider 
is ‘standing by, ready to spin more strands should the 
snake show signs of regaining its freedom’.3 


In his account Pliny says that the snake cannot dis- 
engage itself and that death is the inevitable end. It 
would seem that even a small snake should be able to 
break the silken noose, yet the thread holds the victim 
off the ground despite its struggling. The spider heroes 
of newspaper stories are regularly victorious, or else are 
about to triumph when someone, generally an agent of 
a humane society, intervenes, Since the garter snake is 
very common about dwellings, it is naturally the species 
that is most frequently discovered in the power of the 
spider. 

A herpetologist to whom I showed the passages from 
Pliny seriously doubts the statement that the spider 
bites the brain.4 Pliny says that the snake dies a 
lingering death, which is ascribed to its captivity and 
not to any harmful effects of bites. Perhaps he Be his 
source) misinterpreted the efforts of the spider to put 
additional strands about its enemy’s head. Most of the 
spiders whose feats are recorded in the papers are 
quite content to replace broken bonds while they pa- 
tiently and watchfully wait for starvation to do its 
work. It seems worth while, however, to quote in this 
connection an explanation of a picture that appeared 
in Life for August 5, 1940, page g2: 

‘This mouse is trapped in the web of a black widow- 
spider under Virgil Fulton’s workbench in San Ber- 
nardino. First the spider spun its strand about the 
rodent’s head, hoisting the little animal's feet off the 
ground. Then it raced down its self-made cables and 
sent its poison into the mouse’s back. Having paralyzed 
the mouse, the spider wove a piece of colored paper 
into the web and around the mouse’s tail, and when the 
dying mouse recovered somewhat from the shock of 
the bite the net held fast. Mr. Fulton put the mouse 
out of its misery and stepped on the spider.’ 


One of the accounts which I have quoted speaks of 
a battle between a spider and a snake as ‘the age-old 
drama’. Homer has a Batrachomyomachia, but did he 
miss an opportunity in not composing an Arachnophio- 
machia? 


NOTES 


1This item is an Associated Press dispatch. It was given to 
me by a friend, who is not sure of either the newspaper in 
which it appeared or of the year of publication. 

2An item of The Chester Times (Pennsylvania], August 13, 
1937, seems to refer to the same event, although it is datelined 
Hornell, New York, August 13’. 

3For another contest between a spider and a garter snake see 
The New York Times, July 14 and 15, 1935. 

4J. Henri Fabre, The Life of the Spider (New York, 1916), 
has an interesting chapter called ‘The Garden Spiders: Pairing 
and Hunting’. On page 308 he writes: ‘...The expert slayers 
employ methods of the highest precision: they give a stab in 
the neck, or under the throat; they wound the cervical nerve 
centres, the seat of energy. The paralyzers, those accomplished 
anatomists, poison the motor nerve-centres, of which they 
know the number and position’. 


Eucene S. McCartney 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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ARISTOTLE’S CONCEPTION OF MATTER 


In recent years, attacks on the concept of matter have 
been made from two quarters. In the first place, they 
have come from the school of panpsychists and spiritual- 
ists, who reduce all apparently material objects to 
psychical entities, and regard things as being either 
unconscious minds or as possessing a low grade of 
mental activity. In the second place, these attacks have 
come from philosophers, whom we may designate as 
essentialists—thinkers who reduce material things to 
essences, to groups of universals, so that a common 
sense object is defined in terms solely of its determina- 


tions, as a ‘what’ deprived of a ‘that’. Of both types, 
Berkeley may be regarded as a proper ancestor— 
Berkeley as sired by Leibniz; and both schools may be 
grouped together into the one class of the ‘refined’ 
philosophers, according to whose views, matter is 
brutish, barbarous, coarse, and crass; and furthermore, 
is unintelligible. In short, matter is not refined enough 
to deserve existence. In comparison with these, Aris- 
totle, with his belief in matter, must be set down 
among the ‘crude’ philosophers. For Aristotle certain] 

did believe in the existence of matter; matter which 1s 
acted upon, but which does not act of itself; which 
may be governed and used by mind, but is not of a 
mental nature; as mind itself is not of a material nature; 
which is the seat of plurality and is opaque to con- 
ceptual understanding. What would be the counter- 
attack to repel the attack against matter? Let us take on 
each school in turn; of course, we will have to be 
sketchy and dogmatic, in the small space available 
to us. 

(a) We are told that material objects are material 
only in appearance, that if human reason were acute 
enough it would discover Leibnizian spiritual monads 
or forces in things; or it would find tiny minds en- 
closed in the electrons. Matter is mental, but its 
mental processes are so sluggish that it is impossible 
for us to communicate with it. Mr. Whitehead once 
remarked that it would take the earth a million years 
to see the point of a joke. I submit that Aristotle is 
on the side of common sense and that the refined 
school is not. The belief in matter, that is to say, in 
non-mental, non-spiritual existents involves certain 
definite practical consequences. Minds (or souls) are 
entities which I must respect; they are ends; they have 
dignity and absolute worth. But material objects are 
‘things’, tools to be used, without intrinsic worth and 
without dignity. While it would be wrong to use per- 
sons (or other beings endowed with souls) for ulterior 
purposes, we feel perfectly justified in mining the 
earth, in using waterfalls for power, in cutting down 
the trees for lumber, in employing stone and steel for 
construction. But now, if earth, water, trees, stone, and 


metal are really spiritual entities, what a tremendous 


transformation this fact should entail in our everyday 
conduct! I must desist from kicking the stones as I 


walk; I must handle them with care, or perhaps not 
handle them at all. I must not pluck fruit from the 
tree; I must respect the tree and never, never rob it or 
even touch it. When I throw myself on my bed in 
search of sleep, | commit the crime of crushing assort- 
ed spiritual values. In short, as I move about, not only 
must I take my hat off to the ladies and smile to the 
men, but I must continually be making bows from the 
waist down to all the material things around, above, and 
below me. In fact, since the body, too, is a myriad of 
spiritual monads, I must not do even that: I must bow 


my soul to my body. 


Practice is the test of theory; and no one, of course, 
behaves like that. Our opponents will retort that we 
don’t have to treat material objects with respect even if 
they have souls, because these souls are of such a low 
grade. But why should that make any difference? In 
fact, the more frail the soul, the greater its claim on 
our consideration. Be harsh, if necessary, to mature 
minds like persons, but take care to be tender to the 
helpless minds of the material objects around you. 


(b) The second school defines matter as a grouping 
of universals. Common sense acknowledges particulars; 
but particularity is an illusion. This apple is simply 
and solely a complex of roundness, sweetness, redness, 
harshness, and so forth, according to the essentialists. 
Or again, common sense distinguishes a ‘that’ from a 
‘what’; it speaks of a something which is such-and-such. 
But common sense is mistaken; there is nothing but a 
‘what’, nothing but a set of adjectives. What appears 
to be an individual is an infinitely determined essence. 


Yet, we would point out, a universal, no matter to 
what extent it is determined, always admits of a plural- 
ity of instances. You cannot define the instance in 
terms of its essence. Also, as Aristotle said in refuting 
Plato, universals cannot do anything, and they have no 
history. In referring to something in thought, I grasp 
a meaning; but I don’t mean the meaning; I mean the 
object beyond the meaning and beyond any meaning. 
In all discourse, there is a component which cannot be 
mentioned, but is nevertheless there; in all discourse 
there is an element which is inarticulate. For if I try to 
speak of it, even by calling it merely a ‘this’, then I 
state its adjectives (in this case, as the object to which 
I am pointing); in short, I am stating a set of universals, 
and the thing still eludes me. Yet it is real, for without 
it, thought would have no Archimedean point of sup- 
port, it would remain suspended in mid-air. And that 
thing is matter, formless and indeterminate; the seat of 
determinations, and the object embraced by thought. 
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A variant of this second school makes the addition 
that material objects are universals occurring bere and 
now, and thus defines the material object as a series of 
events. Each event occupies no more than its own 
specious present; there is nothing which could continue 
from past to future, for the events are not occurrences 
pertaining to any enduring substance. Recognition is 
self-deception. Change exists, and nothing but change; 
there is no thing which changes. In this fluid and in- 
substantial world of events, things take on the aspect 
of the Cheshire cat (in Alice in Wonderland); when 
the cat had disappeared, only the grin remained. 


Of course, Aristotle did not reduce all things to 
matter; but neither did he reduce all things to mind or 
to form. Besides these last, he said, there is matter, 
the source of particularity, contingence, and unpre- 
dictability, the seat of form, itself formless. Beneath 
the smooth skin of the olive, and beneath its tender 
substance, there is a hard stone; we cannot eat or 
digest the stone; and if we try to bite it, it will 
crack our teeth. Let us not be too soft in our philo- 
sophical convictions, nor seek to construe the whole 
world as something akin to ourselves. We move both 
among friends and among strangers. Let us not be 
snobbish, treating matter as though it were a poor 
relation whose existence we are ashamed to admit. 
God created the world with a variety of things, in- 
cluding matter—humble and homely; tough, but useful. 


RapHaEL Demos 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Professor Charles T. Murphy, 
of Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 


PHILOSOPHY. RELIGION 


Jacogs, VivIAN, AND Isaac ROSENSOHN. The Myth 
of Mot and ’Al’ eyan Batal. The myth of Mot and 
Ba‘al is a work of the schematizing imagination, and 
expressive of the ordered relations of natural pheno- 
mena conceived as embodied in gods. The artificers of 
our myth were impressed by the aspect of inevitability 
in the processes of Nature, and regarded themselves as 
discoverers and delineators of general laws. The myth 
is not, however, an allegory; it is the reality of its day 
and cult. Mot is Death, but is also the generating force 
which comes up from the earth in the crops. ’Al’ eyan 
Ba‘al is the fecundating rain. Neither power by itself 
is adequate to produce the grain, and the pretensions 
of both gods to unlimited power are checked by the 
order of Nature. It is not enough to say merely that 
the gods are rivals or that they represent the alternation 
of the seasons. The relationships seen in the myth are 
far more intricate, and are all significant in terms of 
the agricultural cycle. 


HThR 38 (1945) 77-109 (Walton) 


Youti£, Hersert C. A Codex of Jonah: Berl. Sept. 
18 P.S.I, X, 1164. Even in the absence of a facsimile, 
it seems clear that the single leaf of a small parchment 
codex, purchased by the Berlin Museum in 1936 and 
published by Stegmiiller in 1939, is part of the codex of 
which- a substantial fragment was published by Vitelli 
and Norsa in 1932. The two fragments actually join, 
and the break occurs in the middle of a word. 
HThR 38 (1945) 195-7 (Walton) 


LITERARY HISTORY 


Jacosi, Some Athenian Lipigrams from the Per- 
sian IVars. Discusses the epigrams on the battle of 
Marathon, and the Eion Poem. The former are not 
epitaphs, and the monument on which they were 
carved was not a cenotaph. It was a public monument, 
set up in the agora or on the acropolis, to commemorate 
the victory and to praise the victors. There were two 
epigrams perhaps because there was dissatisfaction with 
the first for its Panhellenic point of view; therefore the 
second, with Athenian leanings, was added very soon. 
Both were damaged in the sack of Athens; the first was 
restored perhaps by Pericles in 445, the second never. 
The Eion Poem was really a poem, not epigrams, The 
order of the parts should be III, I, I], and the last two 
verses of III should be deleted; they were added by 
the moralizing orator who first used the ‘Eion Epi- 
grams’. The authors of all these poems were unknown 
even in antiquity. The author of the Eion poem was 
probably an Ionian, and perhaps a client of Kimon. 
Hesperia 14 (1945) 157-211 (Durham) 


CORRECTIONS 


On page 113, and again on page 117, in the title of 
Miss Haight’s book, read ‘More’, 

On page 115, col. 1, 6th line from bottom: The date 
of the Bornecque edition should be 1924, not 1942. 

On page 116, col. 1, line 19, for ‘contained’ read ‘con- 
tinued’. 

On page 116, col. 1, line 15 from the bottom, for ‘D. 
Lagomarsini’ read ‘G. Lagomarsini’. 


instead of ‘Modern’. 


vot. 
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